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well as the government of the country, we yield a hearty 
response. Ilie picture is as just as it is huniiliating. If | 
the contemplation of it shall induce even one professed Abo¬ 
litionist to break the chords which bind him to either of the 

K lavery parties, no one will rejoice more heartily over 
afranclitsemeni than ourselves. That no Abolitionist 
can vote for either the whig or democratic candidates for 
President and Vice President, without the grossest incon¬ 
sistency, or without striking a deadly blow at the principles 
he professes to revere, is a proposition so clear to our mind, 
that Ave wonder how any one can for a moment hesitate to 
admit its tnith. W'e freely confers, however, that at the 
last Presidential election we were so blind as to vote for a 
pro-slavery candidate ; but, even if our conscientious scru- 
"’-'s did not keep us from the polls, we would sooner cut 
our right hand than suffer it again to deposite a vote for 
;h a candidate. If any advice or warning of ours against 
ing for slavery at the polls, could add any force to those j 
presented in the Address, we would urge them with all the ! 
'4ness of one whose attachment to the cause is para- 
to every personal and party consideration. 

But, while we admit the truth ofthe premises so eloquent- I 
ly set forth in the A\ddress. we are far, very far, from being 

-need of the soundness of the writer's conclusions. It 

i our firm conriction, that little or nothing will be i 


To the Editor of the AnliSlarery Standard :— 

Although the Connecticut Anti-Slavery Society cannot b€ 
said to be entirely “ new organized," yet, as its afifairs are on- 
dti the control of “new organizers," a majority of the Execu- 

much of the fruits of that spirit in the State for the present; 

lie in this State, tlirough which these fruits can be exhibit¬ 
ed, the friends of original abolitionism will be obliged to 
resort to papers published out of the State. I send the fol¬ 
lowing sketch of a meeting of the Mkldlesex County Anti- 
Slavery Society, held in Middletown on the 12th instant, 
for insertion in the Standard, if you shall deem proper. 

I was not at the morning session, but understand that the 
auxiliaryship of the Society was transferred from the Ame¬ 
rican to the State Society. Tliis .Society haring been form- , 
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We said last week, in our introduction to the proceed- 
igs of this body, that they had given the subject of slave- 
y the mdefniu go by. 'Die reader will have perceived, 
owever, from the closing item of that intelligence (which 
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POETRY. 


«• Without Concealment—Without Comproraiee." 

In this sign shalt thou conquer, Liberty ! 

Go forth to combat with thy boaom bare, 

And brow erect; nor take thou cunning care 
In any slavish guise to muffle thge, 

As thou by stealth might’s! set the bondman free 
But bold as Truth, upon the astonish’d air 
Fling forth thy banner, terrible and fair. 

Then, they who strive to bind thee covertly. 

Shall cower before religion's searching eye— 
With here, thy holy fellowship refusing; 

Nor shame thy Standard, leading to the field 


On removing some time ago to a new quarter of 
the town, where I was an entire stranger, my 
first business was to look out for a respectable gro 
with whom we might deal for family necessa- 
5. With this object in view, I one day, shortly 
after our settlement in our new domicile, sallied out 
on an exploratory expedition, through our own, 
and some of the adjoining streets, in order, in the 
first place, to see what like the general run of 
shops in our neighborhood were. The result of 
this tour was to narrow the matter of selection to 
three shops of respectable appearance ; which of 
these, however, 1 should eventually patronize, I 
did not at the moment determine, as I always like 
to do things deliberately. This deliberation, 
then, rendered another tour of observation neces- 
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Talcs of his chUdhood tells ; 
And sweetly in the hush of mo 
Peal out the Sabbath bells. 


And we ark free—but is ther 
One blot upon our name 1 

Upon the scroll of fame 1 


Our banner fioateth by the sh 
Our fiag upon the sea; 

But when the fettered slave i 
We shall be truly free ! 


leard the gay laugh of an infant child 
i it rose on the air, so sweet and wild 
id its rosy check, and its fairy chin. 


I fancied its ringlets all fair and br 


I sought for the little joyous l 
And almost believed it had ta 
Till I found that the laughter 
Was raised by a little negro 


Then I gazed on its cheek of a jetty hue 
Where before I had fancied the roses gr 
And I looked for the curls in its crispy ha 
That fancy had pictured as sleeping shen 


A tear filled my eye, that a paler skin 
Had stifled the voice of God within.— 
Again rose that laugh so sweet and wild— 
And f wept while I kissed the negro child. 
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m the dewy 
His dust shall rest beneath the surf. 
His spirit—with his God. 

He loved his own bright deep blue se 


Though sea and sky fierce war would Wi 
And bellowing tuuiiue,. ,wU, 

He heeded not the tempest’s rage,— 


He acted well 
So generc 
And boundless 


his noble heart. 
So wide shall be his grave. 
No village bell shall tell for him 


ro him beneath the su 


Who left his ladye L. 
And sought by deeds of 
His faith and zeal to t 


The captive maid to sav 
And to redeem the holy lai 
His strength in battle gi 


-Who leaves h: 
Who girds the h 
At Freedom’s 


s be raised for hi 
home, his all— 


captive maiden boi 
her pleading cry,— 
le from th’ oppresso 


He wields with power an 
The foes of truth before hi 
His battle-cry “ the rig 


Though scorn, and shame, and ol 
Are heaped upon his name. 
The blessings of the perishing 
Shall give him deathless fame. 
Honor and praise your thousand 1 
The glorious Union blend; 
While the shouts of ransomed fn 
Proclaim him as their friend. 


Yes ; to thy tongue shall seraph words be given. 
And power on earth to plead the cause of Heaven : 
The proud, the cold untroubled heart of stone. 

Unlocks a generous store at thy command. 

Like Horeb’s rocks beneath the prophet’s hand. 
The living lumber of his kindred earth. 

Charmed into soul, receives a second birth. 

Feels thy dread power another heart afford. 

True as the circling spheres to Nature’s plan : 

And man, the brother, lives the friend of man. 


mlly. 


several times in the shop before, so 

he knew me. 

Mr. Aikenside,’ said I, ‘ I want a little work 
done in your way. 

Most happy to se 




On this second excursion, seeing nothing, 
after a very careful survey, in the externals of 
either of the three shops to decide iny final 
choice, I resolved, in the conceit of a pretty 
ready application of character, on being guided 
by the result of a glance at the general personal 
appearances of the respective shopkeepers. On 
pretence then of examining a box of Turkey figs 
that lay in the window of the shops in question, 

I took a furtive peep at the gentleman behind the 
counter. 1 did’nt like his looks at all ; he was a 
thin, starved,hungry looking fellow, with along, 
sharp, red nose, and, I thought, altogether, a sort 
of person likely to do a little business in the short 
weight way with those who dealt with him. I 
thought, too, from the glance I took of his head, 
that there was a deficiency in his bump of con¬ 
scientiousness. Him, therefore, I struck off the 
list, and proceeded to the next. 

'This man was, in all personal respects, the 
'ery opposite of the other ; he was a fat, gruff, 
lavage looking monster, from whom I did not 
think much civility was to be expected ; nor did 
I like the act in which I found him when I peep¬ 
ed through the w'indow—this was, throwing, a 
basket at the head of his apprentice. Probably 
it was deserved, but I did not like the choler it 
exhibited—so I passed on to the third. Here 
was a jolly, pleasant, matronly looking 
for shopkeeper. I was taken with her appear¬ 
ance, so in I popped, and we soon came to an 
understanding. I opened negociations by the 
purchase of a couple of pounds of tea, a propor¬ 
tionate quantity of sugar, and several other little 
odds and ends, for which I had a commission from 
my wife. We found the articles excellent, our 
worthy, jolly groceress civil and obliging ; and 
all, therefore, so far as this went, was right. 

The grocer, however, although a most ct 

ent sort of personage, cannot supply all the 
wants of a family, there is another, still more es¬ 
sential, inasmuch as he is necessary not only to 
our comfort, but almost to our existence—the 
baker. We still wanted a baker ; having hither¬ 
to bought our bread in a straggling sort of way. 
What we wanted, then, was a regular baker 
not knowing well where to look for one, wc , 
plied to our obliging groccress. The worthy 
woman seemed delighted with the enquiry ; 
wondered why ; she thus solved the mystery 
“ Why, sir,” she said, “ ray son’s a baker ; his 
shop is just a little further on. He will be hap¬ 
py to supply you, and I undertake to warrant his 
giving you every satisfaction.” 

Well pleased to find that our little expenditure 
would, at least so far as the addition of bread 
went, be still kept in the family, we proceeded 
forthwith to the shop of the baker. It was a 
very respectable looking one, and the baker him¬ 
self a civil, obliging fellow ; so we settled 
matters with him on the instant. 

It was, I think, somewhere about three weeks 
after this, that our servant girl brought, along 
with a quantity of butter for which she had been 
sent to Mrs. Aikenside’s—the name, by the way, 
of our worthy groceress—a very handsome card, 
which runs thus—“ Miss Jane Aikenside begs to 
intimate to her friends and the public that she 
has begun business in the millinery and dress 
making line, and that every care and attention 
will be bestowed in the execution of all orders 
with which she may be favored.” At the bot¬ 
tom of the card—“ Availing herself of this oppor¬ 
tunity, Miss Mary Aikenside takes the liberty of 
announcing, that she continues to instruct young 
ladies in music, on the terms formerly adverti¬ 
sed, namely, two guineas per quarter,of three les¬ 
sons per week.” 

“ Aikenside,” said I, on perusing the card 
“ who are they, these Misses Aikenside ?” 

my wife. We inquired, and found they were her 

“ Very fortunate,” said my wife ; “ I 
at a loss to know where I should go with the 
girls’new frocks and my own gown. We can’’ 
do better than give tliem to Mrs. Aikenside’ 
daughters.” 

I thought so, too, and moreover, said so, bti 
being a matter not within my province, I interfer¬ 
ed no farther in it. My wife, howei 
time in calling on Miss Aikenside who carried 
on her own business in her mother’s house, 
which was immediately over the shop. The 
terview was satisfactory to both parties. My 
wife was much pleased with both the appearance 
and manners of Miss Aikenside, and with the 
specimen of work which was submitted. The 
children’s frocks and the gown were, therefore, 
immediately put into her hands. The work 
well done ; my wife said she had not seen r 
accurate fils for a long time ; so, from this date. 
Miss Aikenside got all our millinery to do. 

The intercourse which this brought on between 
the female members of the two families afforded 
my wife and daughters an opportunity of hearing 
Miss Mary -Aikenside’s performances on the pi¬ 
ano—for she, too, resided with her mother—with 
which they were all delighted ; she was, they 
said, an excellent performer ; my wife adding, 
that as it was now full time that our two eldest 
girls had begun music, (of which, indeed, we had 
been thinking for some time previously,) we might 
just send at once to Miss Aikenside. I offered 
no objection, but, on the contrary was very glad 
that we could yet farther patronise the very re¬ 
spectable family whose services we had already 
found so useful ; so to Miss Mary Aikenside 
two daughters were sent to learn music ; and v 
rapid progress they subsequently made under her 
tuition. 

It was only now'—that’s after my two girls had 

gan music with Miss Aikenside—that I began 

perceive the oddity of the circumstance of hav¬ 
ing so many of our wants supplied by one family ; 
for I may add, the baker, who was unmarried, 
also lived with his mother. But this was an od¬ 
dity, to be rendered yet more remarkable. 

‘ Mrs. Aikenside, my good lady,’ said I, on 
dropping one d.ay into the shop, ‘ you were good 
enough, besides furnishing us with what you 
dealt in yourself, to tell us where we could be 
supplied with what you did not deal in. Could 
you tell us where to find a shoemaker—a respec¬ 
table shoemaker.’ 

Mrs. Aikenside laughed. ‘ My husband, 
she said, ‘ is a shoemaker, and will be much obli¬ 
ged to you for any employment yoi 
pleased to put in his way.’ 

I now laughed too ; for the idea 
coming. I thought, exceedingly 


It is but a small matter, though—hardly worth 
your attention, I doubt, but better things will 
probably follow.’ 

‘ Don’t matter what it is, sir—don’t matter how 
trifling. Glad and ready to do any thing in my 
way’ however small; always thankful for c"’- 
ployment’ 

‘ Then, sir, we shall deal,’ said I. There’ 
parcel of my youngsters’ shoes at home that 
stand in need of repairing.’ 

‘ Send them over, sir, and they shall be done 

your satisfaction ; or I’ll send one of these 
lads for them directly.’ 

Here was an active, prompt, thorough going 
tradesman then—one who seemed to know what 
he was about, and who, I had no doubt, would 
do his work well; just, in short, such 
I wanted. 

I was altogether much pleased with the man,and 
could not help laughing, remarking to him the 
oddity of my finding so many of the wants of life 
supplied by one family. ‘ There,’ said I, ‘ is the 
grocer, the baker, the milliner, the teacher of 
music, and the shoemaker, all in one family—all 
living together.’ 

‘ Ay, but you have forgot one—there’s another 
still to add,’ said Mr. Aikenside, appreciating the 
humor of the thing. “ We can furnish you with 
a tailor, too ; and as good hand, I will say, though 
he be my own son, as any in tow'n, be the other 
who he may.” 

“ Bless my soul, a tailor too !” said I ; where 

this to end ? Pray where does he hang i 

■■ Why, sir, in the next room,” and he wi 
the door and called out, “ Jim, Jim, I say, 

Jiiri came—a smart, and although in the loose 
dishabille of his calling, a genteel looking lad. 

“ Here, continued Mr. Aikenside, addressing 
his son—“ here is a gentleman who doesn’t say 
any thing in your way just 
who may, probably do so by and by.” 

Jim bowed politely and not ungracefully, and 
saying he would be proud of any little share of 
my employment which I should think fit to af¬ 
ford him, put a handsome embossed card in my 
hand, with his name and other particulars rela¬ 
tive to his business. 

The children’s shoes were sent to the father 
they were promptly and well done, and the con¬ 
sequence was, that we henceforth employed him 
both to make and mend for us. 

The experiment of a suit for one of my 
was soon after made of the son’s skill as a 
man ; it was satisfactory—more than satisfacto¬ 
ry. He, therefore, was instantly dubbed our 
tailor, and from this time given all our work, both 
old and new. 

So, good reader, there we are. This single 
family of the Aikensides one way and the other, 
get at least three-fourths of our entire income 


shoemaker, i 


aid I; that’s odd, li 


Oh, he has no shop ; shop rents arc so high. 
He works up stairs in the house ; he has a small 
set apart for the purpose. Will you walk 
up and see him, sir, if you please V she add¬ 
ed, pointing to an inside stair, which conducted 
from the shop to the story above. 

I did so ; and found Mr. Aikenside, a very re-1 
spectable looking man hard at work in the midst 
of two or three journeymen and apprentices. He 


r, said Mr. Aiken- 


find to your sorrow, that you have been turning a 
grindstone for a villain. 

When 1 see a man flattering the people, mak- 
ing great professions of attachment to liberty, 
who is in private life a tyrant—methinks, look out, 
good people, that fellow would set you to turn a 
grindstone. ^ , 

When I see a man hoisted into office by 
party spirit—without a single qualification to 
render him either respectable or useful—Alas. 
methinks, deluded people, you are doomed for a 
season to turn the grindstone for a booby. 

When I see a merchant or a mechanic trotting 
about town electioneering for himself for some 
office, because he is too lazy to work at his own 
calling, I think to myself, beware my good friends 
lest you be found turning the grindstone for 
the wrong person. 


“ When the keen-eyed eagle soars above all 
the feathered race, and leaves their very sight 
below ; when she wings her way with direct as¬ 
cent up the steep of heaven, and steadily gazing 
on the meridian sun, accounts its beaming splen¬ 
dor all her own ; does she then regard with any 
solicitude the mote that is flying in the air, or 
the dust which she shook from her feet ? And 


shall this eternal mind, which is capable of 
templating its Creator’s glory ; which is intend¬ 
ed to enjoy the visions of his countenance ; shall 
this eternal mind, endowed with such great 
pacifies, and made for such exalted ends, be 
ignobly ambitious as to sigh for the tinsel of the 
state ; or so poorly covetous as to grasp after 
ample territories on a needle’s point ?—No ; un¬ 
der the influence of such considerations, I fei-' 
my sentiments expand, and my wishes acquire 
turn of sublimity. My throbbing desires after 
worldly grandeur die away; and I find myself, if 
not possessed of power, yetsuperior to its charms. 
Too long, must I own, have my affections been 
pinioned by vanity and immured in this earthly 
clod. But these thoughts break the shackles. 
These objects open the door of liberty. My 
soul, fired by such noble prospects, weighs an¬ 
chor from this little nook, and floats no longer 
about It.s contracted shores ; doats no longei 
pitiful shells. The immensity of things i 
range, and an infinity of bliss her aim. 

Had the brightest archangel been commission¬ 
ed to come down, with the olive branch of peace 
in his hand, showing his Maker’s readiness to be 
reconciled, on our bended knees, with tears o' 
joy and a torrent of thankfulness,w'e ought to havi 
received the transporting news. But when, in 
stead of such an angelic array, he sends his on 
ly begotten Son, beyond thought illustrious, tt 
make us the gracious overture : sends him from 
the ‘ habitation of his holiness and glory,’ to put 
on the infirmities of mortality, and dwell in a 
tabernacle of clay ; sends him, not barely to 
make us a transient visit,but to abide many years 
in our inferior and miserable world ; sends him, 
not to exercise dominion over mon.archs, but to 
wear out his file in the ignoble form of a ser¬ 
vant ; and at last, to make his exit under the it 
famous character of a malefactor ! Was evt 
love like this ? Did ever grace stoop so low 
Should the sun be shorn of all its radiant honors, 
and degraded into a clod of the valley ; should 
all the dignitaries of heaven be deposed from 
their thrones, and degenerate into insects of a 
day, great would be the abasement. But noth¬ 
ing to thine, most blessed Jesus; nothing to thine, 
thou Prince of Peace, when, for us men, and for 
our salvation, thou didst not abhor the accommo¬ 
dations of a manger, thou didst not decline 
the gloomy horrors of the grave.— Hervey. 


When I was a little boy, Messrs. Printers, I 
remember one cold winter’s morning, I was ac¬ 
costed by a smiling man, with an axe on his shoul¬ 
der ; “ My pretty boy,” said he “ has your father 
a grindstone i” “Yes sir” said I. “You ai 
fine little fellow,” said he, “will you let . 
grind my axe on itl” Pleased with this compli¬ 
ment of “ fine little fellow,” “O yes sir,” 1 an¬ 
swered, “ It is down in the shop.” “ And will 
you my man,” said he, patting me on the head, 
get a little hot water ?” How could I refuse 


brought a kettle full. “How old 
are you and what’s your name continued he, 
without waiting for a reply ; “ I am sureyc 
one of the finest lads that I have ever i 
will you just turn a few minutes for me ?” Tick 
led with the flattery, like a little fool, I went 
work, and bitterly did I rue the day. It was 
new axe, and I toiled and tugged, till I was al¬ 
most tired to death.—The school bell rung, and 
I could not get away ; my hands were blistered, 
and it not half ground. At length, however, the 
axe was sharpened, and the man turned to me, 
w'ith—“ Now, you little rascal, you’ve played the 
truant—scud to school, or you’ll buy it.” Alas, 
thought I, it was hard enough to turn a grindstone 
this cold day ; but now to be called “ little ras¬ 
cal” was too much. It sunk deep in my mind 
and often have I thought of it since. 

When I see a merchant over polite to his 
tomers—begging them to taste a little brandy 
and throwing half of his goods on the cot 
‘"r—thinks I, that man has au axe to grind. 

’When I see a man of doubtful character, pat 
ting a girl on the cheek—^praising her spark¬ 
ling eye and ruby lip, and giving her a sly 
squeeze ; beware, my girl, thinks I, or you will 


Cromwell was one day engaged in a w.arm 
gument with a lady on the subject of oratory, 
which she maintained that eloquence could only 
be acquired bj' those who made it their study in 
early youth, and their practice afterwards. The 
Lord Protector, on the contrary, maintained that 
there'w'as an eloquence which sprung from the 
heart, since, when that was deeply' interested — 
the attainment of any object, it never failed 
supply a fluency and richness of expression which 
vould, in the comparison, render vapid the studied 
ipeeches of the most celebrated orators. It hap¬ 
pened, some days after, that this lady was thrown 
into a state bordering on distraction by the i 
and imprisonment of her husband, who was 
ducted to the tower as a traitor to the government. 
The agonized wife flew to the Lord Protector, 
rushed through his guards, threw herself at his 
feet, and with the mostpathetic eloquence, plead¬ 
ed for the life and innocence of her injured hus¬ 
band. His highness maintained a severe brow, 
till the petitioner, overpowered by the excess of 
her feelings, and the energy with which she had 
expressed them, paused ; then his stern counte- 
rce relaxed into a smile, and extending to her 
order for the immediate liberation of her hus¬ 
band, he said, “ I think all who have witnessed 
this scene will vote on my side of the question, 
a dispute between us the other day, that the 
eloquence of the heart is far above that mechani¬ 
cally acquired by study.” 


n all h 


he practises 

men whatever, form an e.xceptton 
It is universal in its application, and from 
will endeavor in vain to escape. limratv 

wish to arrive at eminence m literary 
attainments, we must summon all our 

active and vigorous operation. ™ 

ever born an accomplished scholar, nor ha 
one been so highly favored of heaven, as to be 
Gifted with such extraordinary powers as to quality 
him for receiving any thing by 
nence is not to be obtained by empty volitions 
or idle dreams. We have yet to be 
the existence of that man who arrived at distinc 
tion whilst indulging in inactivity, and we pre- 
«ume we are justified m saying, that no such in-1 
dividual will exist, whilst the present order of, 
things continues. Allotir great men Me -^■'®" ° 
borious action. Pointoutany one of them, y 
point out an individual, whose early late 
Lurs, were they capable of speech, would harmo- 
nize in testifying to his industry. We are all fa¬ 
miliar with the persevering diligence of a frank¬ 
lin Rush, a Rittenhouse, and of a host of others 
of similar character; and in their history, we 
have the almost omnipotent influence of active 
industry strikingly exemplified, ®' '''* 


have been intnisted the high lowers wliich char¬ 
acterize intelligent beings, and every one is to- 
sponsible for the manner in which he attend 
his important trust. Eminence should be the 
of all; and by the most it assuredly is possible to be 
attained. But we should ever remember, that if 
it be attained at all, it must be only by active 
persevering effort. 


The Heaven of this world is—at least all that 
truly the Heaven of this world, is to be found 
one spot, so comprehensively denominated by 
one English word—homo. 


“ Unhappiness 


Our weakness requires, that, from hour to hour, 
day to day, week to week, and year to year, there 
should be a point upon this earth’s surface whith¬ 
er, when fatigued at a late hour of night, or over¬ 
taken by a storm in the day, we can bend our 
steps and our thoughts, sure of a quiet place of 
repose ; sacred to our own desires ; from which 
the whole of the rest of the world willingly 
shrinks, to leave us to our undisturbed thoughts 
and actions. There our individual property is 
respected, all our distinct peculiarities can be 
indulged; and if we are prudent, temperate 
economical and industrious, in the hallowed pre¬ 
cincts of that place, all our own, we sleep sound¬ 
ly ; enjoy the luxuries of the palate ; road our fa¬ 
vorite authors ; and if smit with the cacoethes scri- 
bendi, give a local habitation and a name to the 
ideas which pass through our minds. Suppose 
that the possessor of that home is a man, that he 
is blessed with an amiable and intelligent wife, 
devoted to her husband—that is a joy which a 
crusty old bachelor, or a young roue, cannot at 
all conceive. If he has blooming boys and girls 
to climb his knee, encircle his neck with their 
arms, kiss his cheek and be over ready to his 
euU, he io doubly, trebly blessed. Care—care; 
to think of ways and means to meet expenses, 
furniture, dress, rent, notes due, servants wages, 
what is it—when repaid by the smiles and ca¬ 
resses of a lovely woman, whose interest is her 
husband’s ? Suppose the possessor of that home 
to be a woman—she feels secure in a husband’s 
affections, one who is devoted to her, who loves, 
toils for, and studies to please her. Her thoughts 
centre there and she is happy. Ail the world’s 
,’anity indeed, to either sex, unless 
refined and concentrated, and made 
the delicious results which alone a 
one cherished spot—home. 


What has been said of the natural world is, 
a natural sense, true of the moral and religious 
world. Eminence here is incomparably impor- 
and the obstacles to be overcome in attain- 
it, are peculiar and numerous, and difficult 
to be successfully encountered. Active and la¬ 
borious effort are absolutely indispensable. If we 
eminence in religion and mo¬ 
rality, all our energies must be brought into re¬ 
quisition. We are required to strive, to agonize, 
to get into the kingdom of heaven. We must 
put forth every effort, strain every nerve, and 
leave no means unemployed, which may he cal¬ 
culated to further our great objects, else we will 
surely fail of success. The whole Christian life 
is one continued w-arfare. It is a constant strug¬ 
gling against opposition. There are deadly and 
powerful enemies to be overcome. The Chris¬ 
tian, in order to come off successful, mus 
constantly upon his watch-tower. He must 
fully observe the various movements of his 
mies, and faithfully wield against them the 
pons with which he is furnished in the gospel. 
He must be fervent in prayer, strong in faith, and 
powerful in wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. Without pursuing 
some such a course as this, it is folly to expect 
to be able to live near to God, and thereby render 
ourselves meet for an inheritance in His kingdom. 
If we will attain to eminence in the divine life, 
we must be laborious, we must be persevering. 
Let us then, as we value the life of our s 
and as wc desire to maintain an intimacy 
heaven, and at last to rejoice in the happy frui¬ 
tion of the blessed, be continually upon the alert 
let us ever bring all our powers into requisition, 
and never relax our efforts until we shall be 
brought into the full possession of all the felicity 
on high which our souls are capable of enjoying, 
and for the enjoyment of which they were origi¬ 
nally created.— Chambersburg Messenger. 




Self-Praising. —He whose own worth doth 
speak, need not speak his own worth. The 
querors in the Olympian games did not put the 
laurels on their own head, but wailed till some 
other did it. 

He that falls into a sin is a man ; that grieves 
at it, is a saint; that boasteth of it, is a devil. 
Yet some glory in their shame, counting the 
stains of sin the best complexion of their souls. 
These men make me believe it may be true what 
Mandeville writes of the Isle of Somabatre, in 
the East Indies, that all the nobility thereof 
brand their faces with a hot iron, in token of| 
honor.—He that boasts of sins never committed 
is a double devil. Many who would sooner creep 
into a scabbard than draw a sword, boast of 
their robberies, to usurp the esteem of valor. 
Wherea,s, first let them be whipped for their 
lying; and as they like that, let them come after¬ 
ward, and entitle themselves to the gallows.— 
Fuller. 


To become the possessor of any thing truly ex¬ 
cellent, is the result of correspondingeflbrt. Up¬ 
on the existence of this law, many things prin¬ 
cipally depend for their value. Were gold and 
silver to become as plentiful and as easily to be 
obtained as the metals of an inferior quality, 
they would soon lose the place they now hold in 
our estimation, and be ranked among an inferior 
order of things. And did the erection of 
ly building or the accomplishment of any superior 
piece of workmanship require the labor of a few 
hours only, or the talents of a mere novice, they 
would soon be regarded as trifles, as objects en¬ 
tirely unworthy of our ambition. In like man¬ 
ner, were it possible for every one to arrive at 
eminence in scientific punsuiis with but little ex¬ 
ertion, the attainments of the learned, which 
now^excite our surprise, would soon cease to ct^n- 

VVe do not pretend to say, that objects are en¬ 
tirely dependent upon this law for their value, 
they doubtless may and often do derive much of | 
their importance from other sources. But we do 
say, that such appears to be the order of nature 
that every object which is truly excellent, is to 
be obtained only by vigorous exertions. The 
-ansactions of life afford us numerous striking 

:emplifieations of the truth of this assertion. 

Does the farmer wish to be distinguished for 
his skill in agriculture, he not only attends with 
diligence and care to the various departments of 
his labor, but also exerts the nobler powers of 
his mind in devising plans for the improvement of 
his science. He never expects the object of 
his wishes whilst indulging in idleness, and if 
he is so fortunate as to succeed in the end, he will 
always tell you that it was in consequence of his 
continued and laborious exertion. The same 
course of conduct is pursued by every wise and 
intelligent.artist or mechanic. In order to famil¬ 
iarize himself with his business and acquire the 
distinction of a perfect workman, he knows 
that years of indefatigable labor and industry 


e absolutely necessary, an& upon this principR 


a person standing by mo, wfao said, " I . 
Captain.” I then asked him if his name 
Corse—he replied, “ Yea.” I stated to him 
matter whereof he was charged, and told him tha! 
he must accompany us to the Mayor’s office • b 
he informed us that ho could not possibly I’e-,* 
the vessel under any circumstances. I informla 
him that ho must go, and that immediately, tz® 
then asked me to go into the cabin, to which I 
senled. When we got there, he declared nios'i 
positively that he was entirely ignorant of 
thing like that of which he was accused; anfl 
asked me what the penalty was for an offence of 
the kind. He appeared exceedingly alarmed, but 
after considerable hesitation, he accompanied us 
to the Mayor’s. Savage Stillwell, who owned 
the vessel in which Corse sailed, was sent for__ 
Corse was held to bail to appear at the MayopI 
Court himself, in fifteen hundred dollars, and Sa 
■age Stillwell in the like sum. 

The next trip he called upon Captain Spencer 
and told him that he had got in difficulty respect-’ 
ing the man he had sold to him, and that he must 
return him to Philadelphia, as it was alleged that 
he was a free man. Spencer offered to let Corse 
have the man, but demanded four hundred dollars 
for him; but Corse made such a pitiful story 
' • Spencer finally agreed to let him have the 
for the same sum that he had given for 

him. 

Corse concluded to leave William in the cus- 
tody of Spencer till he was about to sail, when, 
he said, he would call, pay the money, and take 
him away. When he was ready to depart, he 
called upon Spencer for his man, but he was not 
to be found. Corse affected great distress—said 
if he went to Philadelphia without him, he would 
be ruined—got hand-bills printed and circulated, 
offering a large reward for William. After some 
time, Spencer began to think that there was some 
kind of deception in the business, and plainly 
told Corse that he believed the man was secreted 
on board of his vessel. The latter immediately 
threw open the hatches, and insisted that-she 
should be searched. And Spencer told me after- 
wards, that he appeared so sincere, that he con¬ 
cluded the man was not on board. Spencer left 
the vessel and went home, and the Captain set 
sail for Philadelphia, and brought with him Wil- 
liam Coachman, who was restored to his deeply 
distressed wife. 

About a year after Spencer had lost his man, 
he heard that he had returned to Jersey, and he 
went to Philadelphia and called upon me. I in¬ 
formed him of what had taken place, and also 
where he might find William ; but at the same 
time, I let him know that William was a free 
man, and had been kidnapped by Corse. He 
hired a carriage and went to Cape May, a dis¬ 
tance of fifty or sixty miles. When William 
heard that Spencer was in pursuit of him, he im¬ 
mediately started off to Philadelphia, and called 
at my house. As soon as Spencer found the man 
had gone to Philadelphia, he returned to that 
city, made application to a magistrate, had Wil¬ 
liam arrested at my house, and conducted toi 


A colored man, about twenty-seven years old, 
was formerly a slave to George Hand, of Cape 
May, in New Jersey, who stipulated with Wil¬ 
liam, that if he would serve him for a limited 
time, faithfully, he .should then be free. William 
served out his time faithfully, and then left his 
service, and worked about in the neighborhood 
some time. He occasionally worked for his old 
master, who paid him wages, as he did other 
men. William paid taxes, and conducted like 
other free colored people in the neighborhood. 

But, like Pharaoh, king of Egypt, his old ma 
ter’s heart became hardened, and he determined 
to reduce him again to bondage. Hand’s avarice 
prevailed over his honesty, and in his conduct, 
he verified the truth of an ancient declaration, 

“ The love of money is the root of all evil.” 

It appeared by an instrument of writing, dated 
“ April the 21st, 1802,” that G. Hand sold Wm. 
Coachman to Captain Henry Corse, a slave for 
life. Corse was well acquainted with his situa¬ 
tion, and knew that he was free ; and yet he took 
a bill of sale for him, and intended, as appeared 
afterwards, to take hurt to the South privately, 
and sell him. Corse was Captain of a vessel, 
and traded from Philadelphia to Savannah, ' 

William was married, and lived near the ri.„. 
Delaware, in the county of Cape May. As Corse 
was going down the river, on his way to Savan¬ 
nah, in the summer of 1804, when opposite Wil¬ 
liam’s residence, he cast anchor, and in tlie night 
ho took several of his hands on shore, and went 
to his house. William was in bed with his wife, 
and had no suspicion of harm. Corse had often 
been in his house, and knew in what part of it 
the bed was located. The banditti suddenly 
burst open the door, seized and dragged him off' 
to the boat; and so adroitly was this done, tha 
none of the party were recognized by Williain’c 
wife. As soon as they got him to the boat, they 
tied his hands to a ring in the stern, and took 
him to the vessel that was waiting their return. 
As soon as they got him on board, they hoisted 
anchor and made the best of their way to Savan¬ 
nah. William was kept tied until the vessel uot 
out of the river, as they were afraid he woMd 
I jump overboard and swim to the shore. 

After he returned, he described his feelings at 
this period as horrible in the extreme. Although 
the bill of sale, of Hand to Corse, was dated a 
considerable time before this event, he had never 
pretended to exercise any kind of ownership 
over him, and William had not the most distant 
idea that ho ever claimed a right to do so. 

Corse took his captive to Savannah, and sold 
him to a citizen of that place by the nai 
Captain Spencer, for $320, and, as usual, ri 
ed to Philadelphia. This transaction wa 
divulged until he returned the second time, when 
a colored man by the name of Tate, a sailor, call- 
ed upon me and narrated the whole affair • this 
was in the latter part of the eighth, or forepart of I 
the ninth month. The yellow fever prevailed at 
I'le city, particularly in the neighbor- 
;ont street, and Callowhill and Vine 


hood of F 
streets. 

, ici'ctination, 

to the Mayor, Matthew Lawler, and after the 
usual preliminaries, he issued his warrant for the 
arrest of Captain Corse. His vessel lay in the 
stream opposite Callowhill street, and it wi 
difficulty that I could prevail on an officer 

Ihev m “®igl>borhood,’l7si 

they might take the disease. At lenirtb Ii>hn 
Miller^, High Constable, agreed to accompany me 
though he .did so with great reluctance. After 
we had proceeded a little above Vine street, in 
Front, we saw the vessel dropping down the 
•stream with the tide. We walked slowly down 
the street until we reached Queen street, in tl-^ 
distrmt of Southwark, when she cast anchor 
1 hired two colored men to take us in a boat 
iiie vessel; and when we got within a rod or tv 
01 her, seeing several persons on deck, I called 
to them and inquired if the Captain was on board 
and was answered in the affirmative. I then re’ 
quested Uiem to tell him that we had a warrant 
for him and wished him to get ready to go with 
onhe?i r alongside of the vessel, I got 

on board, leaving the constable and the two co- 
loreil men ... j inquired 


a board, for the Captain, and v 


s answered by 


I was from home when this occurred, but as 
soon as I returned, on being informed of what 
was done, I made application to John Inskeep, 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas and ob¬ 
tained an order for a Habeas Corpus. Neither 
of the parties employed counsel, but upon appear¬ 
ing before the Judge, I produced such documents 
as satisfied the Judge, Spencer, and all that were 
present, that William Coachman was a free man, 
and he was discharged. 

Spencer then set to work to find Corse, and 
offered a high reward for his apprehension, but 
he was not to be found; he knew the conse¬ 
quences that would follow, if taken, and therefere 
kept out of the way. After Captain Spencer as¬ 
certained that further search would be useless. 


he w 


Corse first kidnapped the man, and sold him 
for three hundred and twenty dollars, and after¬ 
wards stole him from the person he had sold him 
to, and gave him free. The prosecution against 
him was abandoned at the solicitation of Savage 
Stillwell, and some other respectable citizens.— 
Spencer never received the money he paid for 
William. 

ISAAC T. HOPPER. 


The Rose Bed of Ben§^al« 

Ghazipore stands upon the north bend of the 
Ganges, about 70 miles, by water, below Ben¬ 
ares. It is not a very extensive town, but is 
justly celebrated as the Gul-istan (the rose bed) 
of Bengal. In the spring of the year an extent 
of miles around the town presents to the eye a 
continued garden of roses, than which nothing 
can be more beautiful and fragrant. The sight 
is perfectly dazzling; the plain as far as the eye 
could reach, extending in the same bespangled 
carpet of red and green. The breezes, too, are 
loaded with the sweet odor whch is wafted 
across the Ganges. 

The flower is cultivated thus extensively for 
the manufacturer of rose water, that of Ghazi¬ 
pore being justly esteemed as surpassing in 
excellence every production of the sort. Wheth¬ 
er or not this may be attributable to the superior¬ 
ity of the flowers, or,to the process of distillation 
I cannot say ; but but as the rose did not appear 
to me to possess greater flavour than others of 
their class, I should rather refer it to the latter 
cause; unless indeed it be that the wonderful 
abundance of the material enables them to be 
more lavish in its decoction than is elsewhere 
possible. It is not less cheap than excellent; a 
gallon of the most delicious may be purchased 
for seven or eight shillings. 

They do not understand however at Ghazi¬ 
pore the art of distilling the otto of roses in the 
same perfection as the Persians. The spurious 
compound which they endeavour to palm upon 
the traveller is weak, and possesses a sickly, 
disagreeable odor foreign to the rose; but the 
purchaser is often deceived by a little of the 
true otto being rubbed about the stopper and neck 
ol the bottle. The prices demanded for this mis¬ 
erable imitation are exorbitant; the explanation 
of which I received from one of the venders— 
he assured me that long experience had taught 
him that it was part of the character of the Eng¬ 
lish to decry every thing cheap, and to consider 
any thing choice and excellent that was extrava¬ 
gantly priced.—Oriralu/ Annual. 


Do as you would be done unto. —'I’he horse of a 
pious man living in Massachusetts; happening to 
stray into the road, a neighbor of the man who 
owned the horse put him into the pound. Meet- 
mg the owner soon after, he told him what he had 
done; “ and if 1 catch him in the road again," 
said he, “ I’ll do it again.” “ Neighbor,” replied 
the other, “ not long since I looked out of my 
window in the night, and saw your cattle in my 
meadow, and I drove them out, and shut them in 
your yard—and PH do it again.’' Struck with 
the reply, the man liberated the horse from the 
pound, and paid the charges himself. “ A soft 
'tnswer turneth away wrath.” 


Gold and Silver Glass. —Two curious and as¬ 
tonishing specimens of New Manufacture, brought 
forward by the French, have just been exhibited 
to various members ol the Royal Society, at » 
soiree given by their President, the Marquis ol 
Northampton. 'I'hey were rich silk curtains, 
having all the appearance ol being figured w'ith 
silver and gold, in the most gorgeous patterns, 
though both brilliant materials were nothing more 
lan woven glass, and may be manufactured for 
mere trifle. 


I here is an everlasting harmony between the 
soul of man and the noble forms of creation. R 
there were no innocent hearts, there would be no 
white lilies.—CAiU. 




